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Ciano, Count Galeazzo. The Ciano Diaries 1939-1943: 
The Complete, Unabridged Diaries Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1936-1943. 
Edited Hugh Gibson. Introduction Sumner Welles. 
Doubleday. Jan. 10, 1946. xxxi, 584p. $4.00. 


The immense historical value this document matched 
only the profound tragedy the story tells. 
record the first importance for showing how the war 
was brought about; also one the saddest demon- 
strations human history how great people can 
debased few mean men with power. These pages 
Mussolini’s son-in-law and foreign minister may the 
definitive indictment the method divorcing politics 
from morals. Sumner Welles, his brilliant introduc- 
tion, phrases it: “In his Diary Count Ciano shows himself 
the amoral product wholly decadent period 
Italian, and, for that matter, European history 
[He] was the creature his times, and the times which 
had his being are the least admirable mankind has 
known for many centuries” (xxix-xxxi). 


wonder that Mussolini asked his foreign minister 
cautiously November, 1942, whether was keeping his 
diary date. Count Ciano wondered, the time, 
what the question really hid. can have our surmises. 


Count Ciano credible witness. was the “in- 
side”, certainly; and there reason suspect that 
not truthful reporter. few weeks before his execu- 
tion wrote from his prison cell Verona: “In this 
state mind which excludes any falsehood declare that 
not single word what have written diaries 
false exaggerated dictated selfish resentment. 
all just what have seen and heard.” 


The external history the diaries from January, 1944, 
until their publication has its own interest. Just before 
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his execution Ciano confided his precious notebooks 
his wife Edda, who fled the country take refuge 
convent near Berne. arrangement with Paul Ghali, 
the Chicago Daily News correspondent Switzerland, the 
diaries were microfilmed, shipped America, and the 
difficult task translating Ciano’s colloquialisms effected. 


Count Ciano sets the beginning what calls the 
tragedy” August, 1939, when learned 
Salzburg from von Ribbentrop that Germany intended 
deliberately provoke European war. Ciano argued 
against this course, told cynically Hitler that 
southerner could appreciate how much the Germans 
needed get their hands the timber the Polish 
forests. From that moment on, says Ciano, the policy 
Berlin toward Italy was “nothing but network lies, 
intrigue, and deceit”. were treated,” declares, 
“never like partners, but always slaves. Every move 
took place without our knowledge; even the most funda- 
mental decisions were communicated after they had 
been put into execution.” Mussolini sullenly expressed 
it, “Every time Hitler occupies country sends 

The Duce emerges from these pages very cheap and 
small man indeed. Although deeply distrusted Hitler, 
and was convinced that German-dominated Europe 
would fatal for Italy, yet equally feared 
eclipsed his fellow-dictator’s prestige war leader. 
therefore went along with Hitler the game ag- 
gression. was dragged along the tail Hitler’s war 
chariot, yet was too proud anything else than 
suffer himself dragged along. Ciano wrote his 
diary December 1939: “Mussolini more and more 
restless. feels that out this great struggle, and 
one way another would like find way fit 
intp it”. 
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Mussolini’s view the Italian people was not flattering, 
and his ideas how they should governed were 
quite clear-cut: “The Italian race race sheep... 
must keep them disciplined and uniform from 
morning until night. Beat them and beat them and beat 
them into battle even you have kick them the 
pants. This what shall do”. March 1939, re- 
ferring new minimum wage law, had remarked: 
“With this really shorten the distance between social 
classes. Socialism used say all equal and all rich. Ex- 
perience has proved this impossible. say, all 
equal and all sufficiently poor.” 


the political morality the Nazis, their own words, 
reported Ciano, condemn them much more effec- 
tively than the most biased Allied polemists ever suc- 
ceeded doing. The truth was, indeed, stranger, not 
say stronger, than our propaganda. order deny that 
Hitler and his accomplices were deliberate and unscrupu- 
lous plotters against the peace the world, one must 
sedulously refrain from reading this book. 


The diaries throw needed light some futher points. 


clear, for instance, that the Vatican was viewed 
Mussolini being distinctly anti-Fascist 
December 25, 1941, Ciano reports the Duce’s resent- 
ment the Pope’s Christmas allocution, four the five 
points which were directed against dictatorships. 
the Vatican, Ciano was told, the Russians were pre- 
ferred the Nazis. The diaries make frequent mention 
Mussolini’s anger the Vatican’s “lack co-opera- 
tion”. 

The Italian King, too, least until the mid-point the 
war, was more than cool toward the fascist dictatorship, 
and was always sharply anti-Nazi. (This, would seem, 
one the most important the facts derived from 
this document.) “The King,” wrote Ciano March, 
1939, “is more than ever anti-German. alluded 
Germanic insolence and duplicity and the same time 
praised the straight-forwardness the English; but 
speaking with the Duce went far call the Ger- 
mans rascals and beggars.” 


Another interesting revelation the fact that the Japanese 
ambassador informed the Italian Government Decem- 
1941, that war would soon exist between the United 
States and the Nipponese Empire. clear, too, from 
Ciano’s report, that the Germans were surprised the 
attack Pearl Harbor. 


Even more significant the diary’s statement that the 
Germans soon began fear the results Japanese ex- 
pansion Asia. Ciano believes, mid-1942, that Hitler 
would gladly come terms with England order save 
Asia for the white race. This opinion was, however, not 
shared Mussolini. Ciano comments follows: “Here 
the pro-Japanese note stressed some just spite Ger- 
many. not approve this. one can accuse 
being strongly pro-German, but still prefer the white 
the yellow race.” 


Still another fact repeatedly stressed the diary has im- 
pressed this reviewer being high significance. 
crystal clear from Ciano’s observations that every indica- 
tion weakness unpreparedness the part the 
western democracies gave encouragement Hitler and 
Mussolini their aggressive designs. equally clear, 
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from the same source, that any show strength deter- 
mination oppose the dictators would have given the 
latter considerable pause. There here, would seem, 
lesson for the future. 


Recommended without reserve all classes readers. 


Durkin, 
Georgetown University 


Book the Month Club---February Selection 


Remarque, Erich Maria. Arch Triumph. Appleton- 
Century. Jan. 21, 1946. 455p. $3.00. 


Arch Triumph built around theme coldly in- 
human hatred and perverted love; not until the hatred 
brutally avenged and the love completely perverted does 
the central character find fulfillment, release, strength and 
the courage face life anew. Ravic fled from German 
concentration camp with numbed hatred Haake, the 
presiding genius his Gestapo torture. Purposeless and 
aimless leads shadowy existence prewar Paris, sans 
passports any sort authorization that would permit 
him remain anywhere normally and legally. Having 
been surgeon lives operating, illegally and usually 
immorally, for less competent French practitioners. His 
was the life the homeless and fearful and hunted but 
cultivated Stoic detachment and inner negativism 
which enabled him exist. Always was but one step 
ahead the authorities and, several occasions, had 
been deported only recross partially guarded frontier 
and resume his Parisian existence. met and helped 
and fell love with another refugee, Joan Madou. 
spite his cultivated detachment allowed himself 
fall love with her, knowing that neither would con- 
stant the other and that normally complete fulfill- 
ment their love could never possible. Cynically and 
even the midst their passion manouvers break 
their affair and force her leave him before she left 
her own accord. Only when detaches himself from 
her does feel revivified. Then Ravic recognizes Haake 
Paris and, with intensified and consuming hatred, plots 
kill him. The murder accomplished brutally and 
without qualm. When the Germans invade Poland and 
France declares war Ravic goes cheerfully and confidently 
into French conecentration camp. 


Unnatural, perverted, brutalized, inartistic—these are the 
adjectives which best describe this book. Human passions, 
emotions and instincts are perverted until the characters 
become something less than human; the characters and 
their actions are stultified and theatrical; they move jerkily 
along the whim the author’s pen, uttering silly pro- 
fundities intended pass for wisdom; human life all 
its aspects completely brutalized and negated. The 
characters are fornicators, abortionists, prostitutes and 
homosexuals whose actions are not only evil but are 
offensively and objectionably portrayed. Euthanasia 
advocated and there are misinterpretations Catholic 
position and dogma, such the author’s mistaken concept 
the sin against the Holy Ghost (p. 286). Altogether 
the nature the book such that cannot recom- 
mended any class reader. 


Literary Guild---February Selection 
O’Donnell, Mary King. Those Other People. Houghton- 
Mifflin. Jan. 25, 1946. 338p. $2.50. 


This one those novels written with street map, 
telephone directory and dictograph, jammed with places, 
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people and conversation the moment. may appeal 
those who firmly believe that every action and every 
word every person the universe intellectual 
significance, and that its permanent record book form 
realistic importance the world come. Certainly 
there little interest the microcosmic pattern living 
one urban area for twenty-four hour period pre- 
sented here. 


Many novelists late have become absorbed the in- 
significant mind, the brutal tongue, the minor action. 
With olympian detachment, they sit upstairs window 
and note the entire scene, photographically, without stress 
unpleasant people. There have been few periods which 
fiction has dedicated itself the portrayal group 
characters, not one whom appealing. 

The plot the present pot-pourri allegedly about 
forty-year old spinster and sailor (maritime union, not 
U.S.N.) who meet once, conclude they are love, lose 
sight each other (since they don’t know each other’s 
full names) and meet again. Now and then they are 
allowed into the story; generally, however, the plot deals 
with “those other that what the title means 
—who live the neighborhood. 


seems that driver doesn’t like his wife any more, 
storms out his house leave his family and 
gets drunk. Somehow other important. 
other individual almost run over truck his way 
work; sheepish and almost resented gratitude 
gives ten dollars thieving beggar. moves the beggar 
confession, but not change her ways. Some- 
how other this important, too. There 
writer who still honeymoon and who interrupts what 
may called work, suppose, run home his wife, 
who golddigger. This, too, presumably import- 
ant nugget. youngster falls off balcony, through 
rotten rail, and run over and killed. Great problem 
here: who killed him—The landlord who didn’t fix the 
fence? The girl who gave him the The man 
who backed the car out the garage and didn’t see him? 
His little brother who gave him shove, but who was 
spoiled his mother and given too many chocolate 
cookies? all very, very “metaphysical”. 


There also motorman who wonders whether 
should remain sober, pre-war Nazi spy who writes notes 
against the Jews, unfortunately pregnant woman who 
afraid back her husband, hungry lion the 
zoo who has reflections, Frenchman who copies recipes 
the public library, nosey Italian woman who con- 
fesses her own all the sins which she sees during her 
hourly habit hanging wet dish rags, postman, 
bartender, assorted sailors, policemen, crapshooters, 
garage mechanic, stubborn husband who reads Halde- 
mann-Julius and won’t church, priest who walks 
dog, little girl who wonders who rings the bells 
Catholic churches, Negro jail, professor transferring 
from Princeton Tulane, hairdresser, wandering people 
who borrow tools and don’t bring them back, atheistic 
mother, her son who going jail, someone who doesn’t 
like out rain storm, someone who does, etc. 
These, tremendous yardage mucilage, are clipped 
and pasted together: into what? the author says, 
“once began the book couldn’t stop writing”. That 
rather obvious, and suppose there are several people left 
over New Orleans who have not yet been catalogued. 
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There need conclude that the technique choppy 
and strained, the pattern constantly lost, the cleverness 
building mile-long fresco far too obvious. The scene 
not particularly local; might all have happened 
Boston Baltimore San Francisco. The language 
ordinary—as most overheard conversation is—and sprin- 
kled needlessly with realistic blasphemy. The whole 
rounded off with grotesque set illustrations which 
look like doodlings with heads. 

James Edward Tobin, 

Fordham University 


Book the Month Selection 
Waugh, Evelyn. Brideshead Revisited. Little, Brown. 
Jan. 1946. $2.50. 


Superior craftsmanship, and sure touch characteriza- 
tion have given this novel charm and appeal 
would most certainly not merit considered merely from 
the point view structure. finished piece writ- 
ing, illustrates sound Catholic theme, but not 
first-class novel for reasons that will appear. 


The story that the family Lord and Lady March- 
main, their sons and daughters, seen retrospect 
one Charles Ryder, the time the telling (toward 
the close the present war) military detail the 
home the Flytes (the family name Lord Marchmain), 
living again memory the events the twenty years 
preceding. had been first introduced the family 
and the household through strong friendship with 
Sebastian Flyte, the younger son, formed Oxford, and 
had then become, for all intents and purposes, member 
the household. 


Her Ladyship was, the descriptive phrase the younger 
daughter Cordelia, “saintly but not saint”, and therein 
lay partial explanation some the catastrophes that 
overtook them. Her religion was the type that uses 
formulae rather than understanding and sympathy 
solve the problems her children, and people found 
not difficult all hate her. His Lordship, her hus- 
band, had given long since, and was the time the 
story living with mistress Italy; had also renounced 
the faith which had been converted his marriage. 
The older son, Brideshead, and the younger daughter, 
Cordelia, are normal, unimaginative, show inclinations 
rebel against God the family, and are the whole 
rather uninteresting. The story that Sebastian and 
Julia, the elder daughter. 


eccentric undergraduate Oxford the beginning 
the story, Sebastian shows early signs dipsomania. 
His drinking not that the ordinary irresponsible 
undergraduate, but escape that soon becomes abso- 
lute necessity. turn sent down from Oxford, sent 
abroad with hired tutor irresponsible himself, and 
finally makes his escape complete when disappears 
without notice from London. turns later 
Morocco, alternating between fits piety and fits 
sobriety, and ends pensioner monastery there. 
far the story concerned, however, once leaves 
England only name mentioned occasionally 
those who are left. 


Julia, this juncture, becomes engaged ambitious 
youngish politician, Rex Mottram. Just before the mar- 
riage becomes known that Rex, whose reputation 
England was something less than creditable, had been 
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previously married Canada. spite (and perhaps 
because of) the severe disapproval her mother, but 
with telegraphed blessing from his Lordship Italy, 
Julia and Rex are married outside the Church. 


After this development there lapse ten years the 
story. that time, Charles, who tells the entire story 
the first person, has become recognized fashionable 
painter old English homes, and has later spent some 
time the jungles Central America painting wild life. 
the return trip via New York that the threads 
the story come together again. Julia Mottram happens 
travel the same ship with Charles and his wife. The 
years had added her beauty that they had saddened 
her. Even now she returning from fruitless quest 
happiness, from the side some one with whom she had 
thought herself love. the trip the old friendship 
Julia and Charles becomes deeper than that, and they 
begin affair that leads eventually double divorce 
with full intentions new alliances both sides. 


precisely this point that Lord Marchmain sud- 
denly reappears, and his coming the unsuspected hand 
that changes all their destinies. Driven from Italy the 
war, returns his ancestral home with but few 
months life remaining. Most unexpectedly, having 
once before refused most vehemently, receives the last 
sacraments his deathbed and gives clear and certain 
evidence full repentance. Julia, who has never been 
able bring herself full disbelief, who has ever been 
haunted sense guilt, this incident fully re- 
converted. Even Charles, who throughout the story has 
urbane sceptic, eventually converted the 


This the story, with apology for summary that 
cannot convey the charm and facile craftsmanship the 
original. Structurally the novel has serious defect: 
two stories one, that Sebastian and that Julia. The 
ultimate solution the solution Julia’s struggle, and 
this which will remain with the reader. This theme, 
though does not begin develop until half-way through 
the novel. The result that the first half more than 
succession unrelated incidents, some which are 
completely irrelevant. though the author had 
worked himself through the final plot story, and 
then published all his preliminary notes. Interest really 
begins when becomes clear that the theme the in- 
effectual struggle Julia escape the demands her 
faith and her family. 


most abrupt, and the reader way prepared for it. 
There some preparation the dialogue, true, but 
from those who cannot explain cannot understand 
the full meaning the change that comes over Lord 
Marchmain and later over the others. Only one who 
fully conversant with the meaning the Sacraments will 
understand this final solution. any other will ap- 
pear, speaking theologically, piece magic, and, 
speaking artistically, deus machina. The entire inci- 
dent little too theatrical real. 


Despite these difficulties the novel readable, and flashes 
with the wit and humor and irony characteristic 
Waugh. Charles spending the summer holiday with his 
father has nothing with the story itself, but 
-excellent irony. The Oxford Don, hired write the 
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treasures Brideshead, all them authentic 1914, 
superb satire. Some may chuckle, too, the description 
the Monsignor who has read too much Maritain and 
not enough Hegel. The book will provide enjoyable 
reading for those who appreciate fine writing, and are 
mature enough not upset emotionally morally 
one character who degenerate and few scenes that 
might suggestive immature person. 


Charles Denecke, 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


Alinsky. Saul Reveille for Radicals. 
Chicago Press. Jan. 14, 1946. 228p. $2.50. 


Your reviewer somewhat handicapped the fact that 
has already read three reviews this new book. Two 
reviews appeared the book section the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune, January One reviewer wrote his usual 
verbose and obscurantist manner: the other reviewer had 
apparently not bothered read the book. third review 
appeared Commonweal, January 18, and was the 
clear and understandable diction associated with the name 
Edward Skillin, Jr. The three reviewers agreed that 
Mr. Alinsky had written book containing message, 
which accepted the American people, would make 
for greater individual participation civic, state, and 
national affairs. 


University 


Since the number such books may said legion, 
what anything unique Reveille for Here 
are some the author’s contentions, each which could 
illustrated direct quotations space permitted: 
believes that Liberals are value, since they merely 
talk and actually nothing; Conservatives have selfish 
interest maintaining the status quo and are therefore 
threat good government; the Radical the only one 
the three who wants world created which man can 
live dignity, security, happiness, and peace both or- 
ganized labor and organized capital are indifferent the 
welfare Americans general, since each group moti- 
vated selfish desire get much possible from 
the prevailing system monopoly capitalism; both or- 
ganized labor and organized capital wish retain the pre- 
vailing practice domination the majority active 
and selfish minorities. 


All this may not seem very radical the person 
normal mentality, since any observant person should have 
known all these things since infancy. What suggested 
way remedy? People’s Organizations. And what 
are The greater part the book devoted an- 
swering that question. Very briefly, people’s organiza- 
tion association all the sincere and earnest people 
community. This organization attempt re- 
move evils and promote betterment. Typical such 
groups the Back the Yards Council, formed the 
stockyards area Chicago July, 1939. Since that time 
the organization has identified itself with the problems 
peculiar that area. For instance, the Chicago papers 
January carried pictures two priests and the Back 
the Yards Council secretary they were walking with 
their placards the picket line front one the 
packing plants Chicago, during the first day the meat 
strike. The three had identified themselves with the 
United Packinghouse Workers America, That, 
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whether you may like not, the type activity 
which the author preaches throughout his book. Some 
will dislike his bluntness: “Liberals protest; Radicals rebel. 
Liberals become indignant; Radicals become fighting mad 
and into action. Liberals not modify their personal 
lives. Radicals give themselves the cause. Liberals 
have tender beliefs. Radicals have tough convictions. 
Liberals dream dreams; Radicals build the world 
men’s dreams” (p. 30). 


one, not even Radical, will agree with everything 
the book. is, however, recommended every adult 
who mentally The world you knew was washed 
away World War whether you realized not; you 
may well read this book and have some share the 


world now being built. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Reves, Emery. The Anatomy Peace. Harper. June 


13, 1945. 275p. $2.00. 


This small book had been completed before Hiroshima 
was annihilated the first atomic bomb. Since that 
fateful day the atomic bomb has revolutionized our con- 
cept war. This book destined cause similar revo- 
lution our thinking about peace. Already five large 
editions have been rushed off the presses, the book has 
been condensed two number The Readers’ Digest, 
open letters endorsing it, countersigned prominent 
figures all walks American life, have appeared 
newspapers from coast coast. These facts would lead 
one think that this vitally important book. de- 
finitely is. 


clear, cogent language the author presents popular 
study peace modern times. has discovered that 
peace exists where law, order and government prevail. 
Within national boundaries, units, such municipalities, 
provinces and states, are all governed law and order. 
Consequently, they enjoy peace. But relations between 
sovereign nations themselves are governed not law and 
order but policy, diplomacy and treaties. result, 
wars frequently flare between sovereign nations. Some- 
how statesmen have failed understand that nations 
their external relations with one another must guided 
the same principles that are continually and success- 
fully employed maintain peace within their national 
boundaries. These principles are law, order, government. 


The twentieth century has been characterized incessant 
conflict between industrialism and political nationalism. 
Industrialism needs free trade and free markets for pros- 
perity whereas political nationalism demands tariffs, cartels 
and economic planning for its protection. From their very 
nature tariffs, cartels, economic planning lead trade 
warfare and this the match that ignites the powder keg 
international war. 


Mr. Reves convincingly demonstrates that the League 
Nations failed keep the peace because was built upon 
the sovereignty the member nations and not upon the 
bedrock international law and order. believes that 
the United Nations Organization repeating the same 
mistake. Fortunately, still not too late for reasonable 
men insist that permanent peace established upon 
the solid basis international law and government—the 
only formula for successful and realistic international 
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organization. next ten years will crucial de- 
ciding whether are erect institutions that will foster 
peace whether are merely make time while await- 
ing the inevitable horrors atomic destruction. the 
making this decision Catholics have serious obliga- 
tions and cannot prepare ourselves better for these 
responsibilities than reading The Anatomy 
eace. 


sad that this book was not written Catholic. 
There nothing Reves’ general argument that cannot 
substantiated Catholic social teaching. His insistence 
the necessity universal law finds frequent confirma- 
tion the writings Pius XII. Unfortunately, however, 
Reves, like many others, has been infected with the 
virus contemporary secularism and consequently makes 
many false and exaggerated statements concerning the 
Church and Christianity. These errors can attributed, 
believe, ignorance, not malice. would tragic, 
therefore, educated Catholics were allow these occa- 
sional remarks distract them from the convincing logic 
this powerful book. 


you have time for only one book peace, this it. 


Harry Koenig, 
Mundelein, 


Knox, Ronald. God and the Atom. Sheed and Ward. 
Jan. 1946. 166p. $2.00. 


Most think the atomic bomb terms Hiro- 
shima Nagasaki, what once was Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. But, Monsignor Knox warns this bril- 
liant essay, the destruction wrought upon those two un- 
fortunate cities symbol only the destruction that 
atomic power might visit upon the spirit man. Char- 
acteristically, not interested controlling the bomb, 
but controlling ourselves lest this new power that has 
been released, like other scientific achievements the 
stumbling block faith, hope and human 
onor. 


Never before has the world given thanks for peace with 
such deep sense disillusionment. And “At the mo- 
ment victory, sign appeared heaven; not the com- 
forting Labarum the Mulvian Buldge, but the bright, 
evil cloud that hung over Hiroshima. this sign 
were conquer” (p. 127). the face what has 
already done, and its unpredictable possibilities de- 
struction, hard not give despair, feel that 
God has finally left men their own malicious devices. 
But may not admit, even ourselves, that doubt, 
despair and decadence sum the future our world. 


Monsignor Knox analyses the past, and offers answer 
for the future. His solution, noted, will have little 
appeal for the thoughtless, and less for the irreligious. 
But the only one that makes sense. 


The coming the Atomic Age hits three different 
ways, where our imperfect faith most open attack: 
our sense cosmic discipline, our optimism, our con- 
fidence the validity our moral judgments. Its advent 
seems alter the whole perspective historical prob- 
abilities, and bold predictions the Utopia have become 
wistful memories. Men, furthermore, are readier for the 
moral struggle when they believe that right and wrong 
are easily distinguishable. And they tend look their 
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own national societies embracing, major decisions 
least, the cause right. Let them suspect that their 
country, when goes war, makes use any and every 
expedient gain its end, and they are the more ready 
compromise with evil the scale their individual 
morality. Hence the Atomic Bomb may easily become, 
other scientific achievements before have become, 
the totem irreligion. 


Faith and hope, the beginning all virtues, have not dis- 
appeared entirely our time, but they have come 
mean something far different than they meant ages 
past. Men think the molds their cultural surround- 
ings, and the popular thought today has been condi- 
tioned scientism. Theology, which once spoke the lan- 
guage common experience, longer does so, though 
our experience ought lead God. not the 
reality, but the language that has changed. The words 
“cause” “order” “uniformity” have been discarded; 
with their removal men are longer ready accept the 
former conclusions about God and the world, not because 
they not want to, because the basis these certi- 
tudes has been removed, but because their thinking has 
become confused. Faith has been transformed into op- 
timism; hope has come refer the future this world 
instead the future world. sort inverted Con- 
fucianism men have come worship their own grand- 
children. Our notion security bound with pru- 
dent human calculations. Now, after Hiroshima, the 
short-circuiting the destructive process has thrown these 
calculations out. 


Furthermore, where gesture generosity might have 
sufficed, demonstrating the effectiveness the bomb 
some uninhabited area, expediency and mob selfishness 
prevailed. Since national standards morality tend 
set the pace for individuals, this use the bomb sets 
dangerous example unscrupulosity and lack restraint. 
Here not question conscious and reasoned ac- 
ceptance, but the unreflecting actions individual 
men. Imagination and association come mind when 
the need pressing the association offers itself. Thus 
the politics the Atomic Age may reflected the 
morals individual men. 


This prospect would bleak the devastated site 
Hiroshima, there were alternative doubt, de- 
spair, decadence. The Atomic Bomb can serve re- 
emphasize the greatness God. man could possibly 
claim that atomic power human creation. Men, too, 
instinctively argue from cause and from uniformity and 
order the realm their own experience. They cannot 
accept explanation that explains nothing; anarchic 
universe apparent contradiction. Then the discovery 
atomic energy can, but reason well, bring 
knowledge that Power which holds and all things 
being. 


our faith secure, then hope itself must revive, hope 
the Christian sense future life that certain 
matter what happens our world. This, 
turn, will revive the half-forgotten belief God Who 
regulates and controls the affairs men, making all things 
serve His purpose. Our present confusion and disillusion- 
ment, then, may chastisement for our sins; and 
the same time may well period purgation for 
mankind large. may that result our present 
trials mankind itself will come closer God. 


Best SELLERS 


The Atom God’s gift man, terrible like many 
His gifts used against his fellow-man, used serve 
mere material interests, blessing used bring men 
closer God. Which purpose will serve depends 
man himself. 


add that this book most heartily rec- 


ommended? 
Charles Denecke, 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


Ward, Leo R., (ed.). United for Freedom. Bruce. 
Dec. 1945. 264p. $2.50. 


Father Ward’s second work co-operatives appear 
recently series articles sixteen authors. Some 
the chapters are reprints from material published else- 
where, and two the writers have died the interval. 
The central theme the symposium that co-operatives 
can play major part establishing better economic 
order. interesting feature the inclusion letter 
written the late Pope Pius the Bishop 
gonish, Nova Scotia. This real value, since Rome 
has been slow express any judgment the co-operative 
movement. 


The contributions the several authors are uneven 
quality, and not too closely co-ordinated. There are both 
duplications and omissions. spite the prestige the 
writers, the book would have gained more rigid editing. 
The quality and good sense Father Ward’s own con- 
tribution make reviewer wish that had been less 
modest imposing his own plan upon his colleagues. 


The best chapters appear those Fathers Ward, 
Schirber, and Michel; Eva Ross, Mary Dooling, 
Arthur Cavender, and Emerson Hynes. They deal 
with the spirit co-operation, its economics, and its ap- 
plication Belgium, cities, the campus, the 
family, and the liturgy. Andrew Kress’ chapters the 
history the movement might better 
entitled the current status co-operation, since there 
little effort beyond the recent past. 


The chapter co-operatives and the vocational group 
system has deceptive plausibility. The writer envisions 
national economic council readily solving the most in- 
tricate economic problems. The recent history the 
O.P.A. and the current problems fact-finding boards 
hardly substantiate his thesis. easy demolish the 
competitive system typewriter, but sustained effort 
think the problem through the operating level makes 
one little less sure that the present social order should 
overthrown. Pope Pius was more cautious. While 
rejecting the Laissez-faire thesis that competition alone 
can rightly direct economic life, insisted nevertheless 
that was just and useful kept within proper limits. 


regard the co-operative movement, and Catholic 
social teaching general, there tend two approaches. 
One school indulges sweeping generalizations, often 
based non-typical illustrations isolated texts, and 
from these demands grandiose and total reforms. The 
other school more modest its pretensions. the 
complete picture, sees gray more often than black and 
white. result, seeks limited objectives 
sieps rather than social revolution. Father Ward and 
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several, but not all, the writers this symposium take 
the second approach. Many students social problems 
will feel that their’s the wiser and more effective 


method. 


The book has excellent bibliography. The index 
rather brief, considering the wide scope the treatment. 
The present book can recommended. the same 


time, one hopes that Father Ward will edit another book, 
with few the best writers given space cover wide 


field thoroughly. 
Rev. John Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, 


Hoke, Henry. It’s Secret. Reynal Hitchcock. Jan. 
16, 1946. 86p. $1.00. 


Henry Hoke still viewing with alarm. his Black Mail 
was upset about the quantity fascistic, near-fascistic 
and allegedly fascistic “literature” being carried through 
the mails. Now Mr. Hoke afire know why govern- 
ment prosecutions alleged seditionists have many 
cases come nothing. thinks was through the 
“pull” powerful persons and organizations working 


the background. 


support his thesis, Mr. Hoke describes his own 
fashion the careers various publications, individuals 
and groups. They all were, his canons patriotism, 
more less most them got away 
scot free punishment. clue Mr. Hoke’s standards 
judgment may found the fact that worships 


Walter Winchell and detests Westbrook Pegler. 


Mr. Hoke’s honesty and patriotism make him worthy 
respect, but his writings seems have clear 
notion the difference between assertion and demon- 
stration, inference and proof. 


Those who read It’s Secret will take harm from it, 
nor will those who miss reading thereby suffer any 


great loss. 
Winston, 
Richmond, Virginia 


West, Jessamyn. The Friendly Persuasion. Harcourt. 
Nov. 1945. 3-214p. $2.50. 


this series short stories, episodic glimpses, are 
introduced Jess Birdwell and his wife Eliza, Quakers, 
who, with their children, lived farm Indiana dur- 
ing the era the Civil War. follow them through 
the homely cycle domestic life—working, playing, pray- 
ing, courting, squabbling, going off war, trading horses, 
and even philosophizing about life and death mildly 
Aurelian vein (except Eliza, who remains “full-blooded” 
Quaker, unshaken doubts that touch others). The 
natural scene vividly realized, and the pages teem with 
appetizing meals and good smells: trodden mint, birch- 
wood smoke from the kitchen stovepipe, whiffs baking 
(raisins and hickory nuts bedded down together 
sweet dough), and hot peach pies smelling like sum- 
mer orchard. Indeed, the author more successful 
portraying the feel rural Quaker background than 
creating people. Jess and Eliza sometimes seem more 
synthetic than real, and there sense strain Miss 
West’s attempt make them convincing. 


Hoke West Bellah 201 


The two most successful stories, “Lead Her Like Pigeon” 
and “First Day Finish” have already been distributed 
several anthologies, and deserve the recognition accorded 
them. They promise much. And “The Pacing Goose” 
charged with delicate humor. But this reviewer’s 
opinion the book whole does not measure the 
standard set these three pieces. “The Battle Finney’s 
Ford,” study the psychology fear combat, 
heavily psychologized that fails move and even grows 
wearisome. reads for all the world like The Red Badge 
Courage low gear. “The Buried Leaf” senti- 
mental border the maudlin, while “The 
attempt the atmospheric manner Mansfield that 
simply fails come off. 


Despite these strictures, should said that when Miss 
West fails, you can still see what she driving at, and the 
sense failure heightened the obvious talent exer- 
cised the effort. Her failures, other words, are 
promising failures. This first book, and one may find 
reason hope that deft handler prose, and 
sympathetic observer people, will develop later 
books firmer grasp the difficult art creating char- 
acters with life their own. The book suitable for 
any class reader. 

Phillips Temple, 

Georgetown University Library 

Washington 


* * * 


Bellah, James Warner. Ward Twenty. Doubleday. Jan. 
10, 1946. 160p. $2.00. 


Visiting the surgical ward military hospital not 
particularly pleasant experience under any circumstances. 
especially grim after day spent Ward from 
which this reviewer came away with rather bad taste. 
Within the confines these four walls the author has 
placed group disabled veterans with varied back- 
grounds and varying mentalities. All, however, have 
two things common—their wounds and women. To- 
ward the former there mixed set emotional atti- 
tudes; toward the latter dull sameness unwholesome 
sexual desire. One winces when two the men wheel- 
chairs lead blind comrade off secluded spot for 
nocturnal rendezvous with several young women un- 
savory character. Meanwhile back the ward another 
making desperate attempt force his nurse yield 
his pleasure. frustrated when screams from the 
ward summon all the beside patient who has 
slashed himself with razor. 


Undoubtedly good deal background and study 
army hospitals has gone into the writing this book. The 
patients, doctors, nurses and orderlies are real, live per- 
sons. The contrast between the elderly impersonal sur- 
geon and the young doctor who wanted know his 
patients human beings well drawn. But rough 
book, rough the life and the battlefield from which 
these veterans have returned. They are vulgar, uncouth, 
shying away from nothing with their minds and tongues. 
Their language blasphemous and obscene. the sev- 
eral veterans encountered only one, the devout Italian lad 
who felt that had vocation the priesthood, ever 
expresses wholesome thought. 


The picture Ward probably true, alarmingly true, 
all its stark realism. unfortunate, however, that 
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among these wounded men the author did not see fit 
place another with little nobler character. Although 
the book probably would not hurt the mature adult there 
reader. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer $125,000 Annual Novel 
Award Winner, 1945 


Doubleday, Doran $20,000 Prize Novel Winner, 1945 


Howard, Elizabeth Metzger. Before the Sun Goes Down. 
Doubleday. Jan. 24, 1946. 378p. $2.75. 


house divided against itself cannot stand and town 
which upper caste holds bondage, social and eco- 
nomic, the other citizens will have trouble. This fact the 
Sargents and the Albrights, two families descended from 
the founders Pennsylvania, did not 
realize. Their children were forbidden associate with 
their social inferiors; their actions were governed code 
apart from that the tradespeople who lived Broad 
Street and nearby streets and particularly from those who 
lived “across the tracks” along Limestone “Avenue” 
“Mudtown”. 


Through multitudinous incident and detail see how 
the year 1880-1881 leavening influence worked among 
the minds the aristocratic Sargents and the Albrights, 
the Jewish Boyds, the economic cast-offs “Mudtown”, 
the aspiring politician Pettigrew, and others Willow- 
spring. That influence was Doc Dan Field, “Uncle Dan” 
“Uncle Doc” everyone. Imbued the new 
tarianism”, Doc heals mental ills when called upon for 
bodily ministration; even his own passion for Mrs. Al- 
bright subdued his desire keep the Albright home 
happy; Doc, however, looks forward the future when 
other men and women the position his beloved and 
himself will able take advantage divorce without 
becoming social pariahs. the story’s end sees 
partial realization his hope the collapse the bar- 
riers between classes through the intermingling the Al- 
bright and Sargent children with those the towns- 
people, including even the Jewish Boyds. 


novel Before the Sun Goes Down quite deficient, 
being too heavily cast characters, burdened down with 
detail, and slow coming the statement its theme. 
Morally, there are two objectionable features, the first 
which the constant introduction vulgar and obscene 
incidents and expressions which seem almost pornographic 
since they have apparent connection with the further- 
ance the theme. Secondly, the day the better hope 
which Doc and others anticipate, blend ma- 
terialism symbolized the introduction electricity into 
Willowspring 1881 and the advent the scientific 
spirit inquiry which Doc thinks will storm heaven and 
lead the knowledge that soul and body are one sub- 
stance. the medical field Doc uses euthanasia. For 
variety’s sake Catholic priest the cast; does not 
the stature book which would best ignored 
all. 


Best SELLERS 


Inner Sanctum Selection 
Lawrence, Hilda. The Pavilion. Simon and Schuster. 
Jan. 11, 1946. 279p. $2.00. 


There are too many auctorial photographs Restoration 
hussy stripe staring boldly from dust-jackets nowadays for 
the prospective purchaser not brought short 
contrast before Miss Lawrence’s demure gentlewomanli- 
ness looking him from between The Manatee and For- 
ever Amber, which latter book, one feels sure, all right 
Christians and lovers good literature will chant 
exultant Deum for when they hear once again 
stock, thousands upon thousands strong and stout bind- 
ings, for the food our spirits and the strengthening 
our souls. Miss Lawrence’s sensitive good looks not 
belie her quiet story values. She was hailed, two years 
back, the best the American newcomers, and The 
Pavilion least good its two predecessors, Blood 
the Snow and Time Die, welcome reversal 
the melancholy tendency mystery story writers let 
their formulae progressively degenrate into stereotyped 
inanity. fact, speaking terms plot alone, and that 
major consideration for this literary genre, The 
Pavilion distinctly better knit than its forerunners. 


While remaining gentle mistress the homely domestic 
murder, Miss Lawrence has shifted her small -town locale 
from somewhere New England somewhere equally 
small-townish south Baltimore. South North, there 
her work here the same flair for folksy comedy 
manners, and, perhaps, added tenseness social strata, 
young Regan Carr tries balance the contending fac- 
tions that dispute the field the house her recently 
deceased protector, Hurst Herald: patrician Beauregard 
against Bavarian immigrant Herald. She finds some- 
what dubious ally Fray, the dead man’s youngest 
brother; together, with child’s broken memories for 
wavering pattern, they piece out terrible sampler quilt 
ancient, but not forgotten murder, till the grim climax 
reached the brilliant symphonics the last chapter 
which, taken with those the first, comprise almost 
Huxleyan contrapuntal orchestration uncommon the 
more less naturalistic murder story. propos this 
climax, Miss Lawrence may reproached the purists 
for letting her denouement depend upon mental mor- 
bidity. think she may defended the same delicate 
grounds, above all for the spiritual sensitivity that permits 
her suggest that the aberration question has some 
awful affinity with the diabolic. 


Miss Lawrence dowers the reader with quantitative 
well qualitative excellence: her book, spatially well 
density atmosphere, approximates the full-fledged 
novel. There added charm the old German 
Valentine sentiment Hurst Herald’s diary; amazing 
technical tour force, incidentally. Decidedly, The 
Pavilion good omen for the coming whodunit season. 
The discriminating mystery fan will prick down 
letters blood his her quis fecit calendar. 

Charles Brady, 

Canisius College, 

Buffalo, New York 
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